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FRIENDSHIP. 

Friendship needs no studied phrases, 

Polished face or winning wiles ; 
Friendship deals no lavish praises, 

Friendship dons no surface smiles. 

Friendship follows Nature's diction, 

Shuns the blandishments of Art, 
Boldly severs truth from fiction, 

Speaks the language of the heart. 

Friendship favors no condition, 

Scorns a narrow-minded creed, 
Lovingly fulfils its mission, 

Be it word or be it deed. 

Friendship cheers the faint and weary, 

Makes the timid spirit brave, 
Warns the erring, lights the dreary, 
Smooths the passage to the grave. 

Friendship — pure, unselfish friendship, 

All through life's allotted span, 
Nurtures, strengthens, widens, lengthens 

Man's affinity with man. 

— Selected. 



THE DEATH PENALTY. 



BY PROF. D. L. MAULSBY. 



Many voices of remonstrance have been raised against 
the infliction of death by legal enactment. Among the 
opponents of capital punishment whose names still 
reverberate in our ears are such progressive minds as 
Benjamin Franklin, Horace Greeley and Victor Hugo. 
Among great preachers. Henry Ward Beecher and 
James Freeman Clarke lifted their protest in unison. 
The attitude of Bryant, Whittier and Longfellow pro- 
claims that the poetic temperament shrinks from the 
horrors of killing a convict. Wendell Phillips boldly 
declared that he would banish the executioner. Of 
statesmen, Horatio Seymour and John A. Andrew stand 
side by side with that distinguished English Liberal, 
John Bright. "The War Governor," in his address to 
the Massachusetts legislature, January, 1862, vigorously 
assailed the death penalty, deploring that it " still holds 
its place in the Code of Massachusetts, while gradually 
disappearing from the legislatures of all civilized nations." 
Also William Tallack, for more than twenty years Secre- 



tary of the Howard Association, London, and a specialist 
in penology, gives his mature and unim passioned con- 
clusion as follows : " On the whole, it appears that the 
great and inevitable difficulties peculiar to this penalty 
have rendered its infliction so universally irregular and 
unreliable that a more certain but secondary punishment 
would in general be a safer one for the protection of 
society." American readers will enjoy the recent full 
treatment of the subject by Andrew J. Palm, whose 
admirable book, growing from years of consideration, 
deserves more general attention. These men, and 
unnumbered more, have expressed the conviction that to 
deprive a criminal of life is legal only in the sense of 
being permitted by the statute-book. 

But capital punishment lingers. True, it possesses all 
the advantages of an established institution, whose right 
to existence is therefore seldom questioned. Possibly 
too its long life is due partly to the shifting of responsi- 
bility practised in a country where, though the people 
nominally govern, they feel individually little call to 
meddle with the laws bequeathed them by their fore- 
fathers. The accused is found guilty by a jury of 
twelve men, often unwillingly pressed into service ; the 
judge pronounces the penalty prescribed by the law ; the 
warden guards his prisoner ; the governor declines to 
interfere ; the sheriff secures a deputy, who, screened 
from public gaze, is the acting executioner. Each of 
these co-workers can congratulate himself that he is not 
personally answerable for the criminal's destruction. 
Meanwhile the people — Smith, Jones and Robinson — 
give the case no serious thought whatever, but mentally 
transfer it to the care of these appointed officials. If 
every man should think for himself, would he succeed 
in finding for the executed sentence a basis of eternal 
right, or would it seem more and more a heritage from 
barbaric days? 

Sir William Blackstone names three objects of legal 
punishment : first, to deprive the criminal of power to 
repeat his offence ; second, to deter others from following 
his example ; third, to amend the offender himself. It is 
distinctly denied that mere expiation of crime is the 
proper aim of judicial penalty. 

That the convict hanged by the neck until dead, or 
with nerves disintegrated by the electric current, is 
beyond repeating his offence, must be granted, in our 
ignorance of the powers his soul may possess beyond the 
grave. There is no doubt, however, that the deterrent 
etlect of capital punishment upon the survivors has been 
over-rated. Some persons, skilled in such matters, claim 
to have traced exactly the opposite result, having found 
that the execution of a criminal is regularly followed by 
a horrible harvest of new murders. Thus it was dis- 
covered, in an investigation at an English prison, that of 
one hundred and sixty-seven convicts, one hundred 
and sixty-four had witnessed executions. In England 
and France instances have been observed of the sirand- 



